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SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

1906. 
September  7th    "}  Examinations  for  congressional  scholarships 
September  8th    j  and  southern  scholarship. 

September  24th  ) 

September  25th  }   **&**!  entrance  examinations. 

September  27th — Opening  of  first  session. 
November  28th  to  December  1st — Thanksgiving  recess. 
December  20th  to  January  4th,  1907 — Christmas  recess. 

1907. 
February  4th  to  8th — First  term  examinations. 
February  11th — Opening  of  the  second  term. 
March  29th  to  April  2d — Easter  recess. 
June  3d  to  7th — Second  term  examinations. 
June  12th — Closing  exercises. 

June  13th  )   Entrance     examinations     and    examinations    for 
June  14th  f  scholarships. 

September  19th  )   Opening  of  second  school  year,  entrance  ex- 


September  20th  j  aminations  and  registration. 
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HISTORY 

The  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Eight  Eeverend  A.  M.  Eandolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  E.  Harding  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Cray 
of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to 
procure  the  incorporation  in  the  state  of  Virginia  of 
a  corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet  Briar  Institute." 
She  provided  that  this  corporation  should  be  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors,  the  first  members  of  which 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors 
were  to  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 
This  corporation  was  to  receive  from  the  Trustees  all 
property  left  them  in  trust. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
sort  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  the  will:  "The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  estab- 
lish and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said 
plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the 
'  Sweet  Briar  Institute'  for  the  education  of  white 
girls  and  young  women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope 
and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students  such 
an   education   in   sound   learning,   and   such   physical, 


moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of 
society." 

The  school  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self -perpetuat- 
ing Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following 
members:  The  Eight  Eeverend  A.  M.  Eandolph,  the 
Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  E.  Harding,  the  Eeverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  E.  Watts.  At  their 
first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board  of 
Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  school  in  the 
following  paper:  "Untrammeled  by  state  or  denomi- 
national control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direction  of 
a  will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  bid- 
ding for  popular  favor  through  the  employment  of  ad- 
ventitious or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  declared 
wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to  give 
such  shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute  as  will 
make  it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality  of  its 
founder  and  the  first  among  the  establishments  for 
female  education  in  the  state  and  the  south.  Believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institution  to 
enter  upon  fields  of  educational  activity  already  fully 
occupied,  or  to  come  into  unnecessary  competition  with 
existing  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  our  desire  to  have 
it  take  possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  overlooked 
and  neglected.  In  the  north  the  demand  for  collegiate 
instruction  for  women,  fully  equal  in  character  to  that 
offered  the  men  by  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Columbia  and  Yale,  has  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr.  In 
the  west  and  south  the  demand  for  better  equipment 
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of  women  for  the  practical  vocations  of  life  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  several  excellent  normal  and 
industrial  schools  exclusively  for  girls.  But  nowhere, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been  made  harmoni- 
ously to  combine  in  one  institution  the  best  features 
of  these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding  that  such  com- 
bination is  neither  impossible  nor  impracticable,  but 
rather  that  industrial  training  can  be  made,  if  only  a 
safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for,  to  supplement, 
strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual,  it  is  our  resolve 
that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall  attempt  this  new 
line  of  educational  effort.  Standing  for  a  policy  and 
work  distinctively  and  peculiarly  its  own,  it  will  offer 
to  the  young  women  of  the  south  carefully  formulated 
courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees,  of  high  grade  and 
proper  adaptation  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
female  mind — some  literary  and  some  scientific — and 
along  with  them  thoroughly  practical  training  in  cer- 
tain artistic  and  industrial  branches  of  knowledge — 
the  two  lines  of  work  so  arranged  and  coordinated 
that  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses 
will  carry  with  it  the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the 
practical  branches.  These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in 
number  at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and 
experience  dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The 
specification  and  formulation  of  these  courses  must  await 
the  future  action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can  have  the 
assistance  of  the  President  and  Faculty  to  be  elected 
later  on." 

Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and  named 
Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  conditions  as 
to  the  denominational    character  of  the    school.     The 
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Directors  decided  that  the  school  should  be  non-denomi- 
national. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  school, 
plans  for  its  material  equipment  were  made  and  carried 
out.  By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the  school  has  the 
old  homestead.  Sweet  Briar  House,  a  spacious  build- 
ing which  is  furnished  entirely  with  the  handsome  old 
furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Williams.  The  build- 
ing contains  beautiful  parlors,  guest  rooms,  the  in- 
firmary and  the  offices  of  the  administrative  officers. 
Another  splendid  house,  St.  Angelo,  the  residence  of 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Williams,  situated  a  mile  away  from 
Sweet  Briar  House,  is  the  property  of  the  school. 

The  school  buildings  proper  were  designed  by  a  leading 
firm  of  Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made  for  a  group 
of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades,  of  a  uniform 
style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are  all  to  be  of  red 
brick  with  white  trimmings.  There  will  be  two  quad- 
rangles, one  residential,  consisting  of  eight  dormitories, 
a  chapel  and  a  refectory,  and  one  academic,  containing 
the  academic  building  proper,  the  art  building,  the  li- 
brary, science  hall,  industrial  building  and  gymnasium. 
Of  the  plant,  four  buildings  have  been  constructed ;  these 
are,  the  academic  building,  two  dormitories  and  the 
refectory.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four  houses 
for  the  residences  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry,  a 
cold  storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 
The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 

In  connection  with  the  school  a  farm  is  maintained 
which  supplies  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  a  dairy  fur- 
nishes rich  milk,  cream  and  other  dairy  products. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Sweet  Briar  possesses  natural  and  artistic  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  few  schools.  Situated  among 
the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  school  is  in  a  healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing climate,  neither  too  rigorous  nor  too  enervating. 
With  a  group  of  buildings  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  with  the  surroundings,  the  effect  is  most  pleas- 
ing. From  the  buildings,  the  view  is  extensive  and 
beautiful;  the  range  of  the  Blue  Bidge  stretches  away 
in  full  sight  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  rolling 
country  about  is  very  attractive. 

As  the  grounds  around  the  school,  about  three 
thousand  acres,  are  owned  by  the  institution,  it  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  control  surrounding  conditions. 

Out  of  door  sports  form  an  important  part  of  the 
school  life.  A  large  lake  gives  opportunity  for  rowing 
and  skating;  there  are  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
grounds  and  hockey  fields.  A  livery  gives  opportunity 
for  driving  and  riding. 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience.  Booms 
are  arranged  in  suites,  where  two  girls  have  three 
rooms;  there  are  also  some  rooms  where  two  girls 
occupy  one  room;  and  there  are  some  single  rooms. 
Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  room  for  social 
gatherings. 

The  academic  building  contains  large,  well  lighted 
class  rooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  courses   in  science  offered   in  the   curriculum.     In 
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this  building  is  a  reading  room  in  which  are  found 
current  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  a  library  of 
a  thousand  volumes. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  a  college  of  the  first 
rank.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colle- 
giate work  and  the  conditions  of  graduation  are  high — 
fully  equal  to  those  at  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  other 
colleges  of  the  first  rank.  There  is  a  sub-freshman 
class,  entrance  to  which  does  not  require  quite  so  much 
preparation  as  does  entrance  to  the  freshman  class. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION    TO    THE   FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants   for   admission  to  the  freshman   class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass 
examinations  in  the  following  subjects:  ('*) 
English 
History 
Mathematics 
Latin 

Second  Language: 
French  or  German  (maximum) 

Third  Language : 
Greek  or  French  or  German  (minimum) 
or 
Science : 

Chemistry  or  Physics  or  Botany 

(*)  These  requirements  correspond  in  every  essential  detail 
with  those  adopted  by  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  leading 
colleges  north  or  south  will  do  well  to  procure  copies  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Post  Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York.  These  pamphlets  give 
detailed  information  as  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  all  the  foremost  colleges  of  the  country.  Much  of  what 
follows  is  taken  from  Document  No.  20. 

The  question  papers  set  at  the  examinations  of  each  year  are 
published  in  book  form  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
volumes,  which  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  are 
sold  at  60  cents  each.  If  ordered  direct  from  the  publishers, 
five  cents  additional  should  be  remitted  for  postage. 
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Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects.  All 
conditions  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

ENGLISH 

(a)  Reading. — A  certain  number  of  books  are  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives 
of  the  authors.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen,  given 
in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of 
clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  She  is  required  not  to  know 
them  minutely,  but  to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most 
important  parts.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the 
book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the 
ability  to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are: 

For  those  entering  in  1906,  1907,  1908:  Shakes- 
peare's The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth;  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
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Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;   George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the 
examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of 
each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination 
will  be  on  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In 
addition  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer 
questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English 
grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those 
periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the 
prescribed  works  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are : 

Eor  those  entering  in  1906,  1907,  1908 :  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Ccesar;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays: 
Addison  and  Life  of  Johnson.  (*) 

ISTo  substitutes  will  be  allowed.  Candidates  should 
be  prepared,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  cite 
illustrative  extracts  from  any  or  all  of  the  poems 
read. 

The  candidate's  examination  papers  in  all  sub- 
jects will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  test  of  her 
proficiency  in  English  composition.  Applicants 
will  be  allowed  to  present,  as  supplementary  evi- 
dences of  the  nature  of  their  preparatory  work,  but 
not  as  a  substitute  for  the  written  tests,  note-books 
and  essays  properly  certified  by  their  instructors. 

No    candidate    will  be    admitted    whose    work  is 

( * )  These  masterpieces  are  published  in  good,  cheap  editions 
by  Macmillan,  Ginn,  Holt,  and  other  publishing  houses. 


seriously  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, or  paragraph  structure.  For  preparation  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  composition,  the  following 
books  are  recommended:  C.  A.  Smith's  Our  Lan- 
guage, Davenport  and  Emerson's  Principles  of 
English  Grammar,  Scott  and  Denney's  Compositio?i- 
Rhetoric,  A.  S.  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric, 
Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  Newcomer's  Rhet- 
oric, Newcomer  and  Seward's  Rhetoric  in  Practice. 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  may  elect  any  two  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  including  also  a 
short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations 
and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down 
to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (814). 

(b)  Mediseval  and  Modern  European  history, 
from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  political  development. 

(d)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  applicant  is  expected  to  have  had  some 
practice  in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be  called 
upon  in  examination  to  show  her  knowledge  of 
geography  either  by  her  own  drawings  or  by  the 
location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 
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MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  ex- 
pressions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  com- 
mon factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factor- 
ing; fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  ratio 
and  proportion;  linear  equations,  both  numerical 
and  literal,  containing  on3  or  more  unknown  quan- 
tities; problems  depending  on  linear  equations; 
radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers;  exponents,  in- 
cluding the  fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equa- 
tions, both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of 
equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities 
that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quad- 
ratic equations;  problems  depending  on  quadratic 
equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  inte- 
gral exponents;  the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and 
the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which 
involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of 
these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration, 
from  physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use 
of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also 
expected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems 
and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;    the 
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circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles ;  similar  poly- 
gons; areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  circle ;  the  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises,  including  loci  problems ;  application  to  the 
mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences 
in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and 
conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Caesar. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following 
list,  but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The 
four  orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manil- 
ian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius, 
Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  JEneid,  and 
so  much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,   and   dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of 
continuous  prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on 
Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 
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GREEK 

Greek  Geammae  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar 
and  prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad 
(omitting  II.,  494-end),  and  the  Homeric  construc- 
tions, forms,   and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty -than  Xenophon' s  Anabasis. 

FRENCH 

Minimum  Requirement  (if  offered  as  the  third 
language).  The  preparation  should  cover  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years,  with  four  or  five  recitations  a 
week. 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the 
plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 
and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  com- 
mon adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the 
order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax;  (3)  abundant  easy  exercises,  designed 
not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  form  and  principles 
of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the 
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reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (4) 
the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read 
(the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  read;  (5)  writing  French 
from  dictation. 

Second  Year:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  250  to 
400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of 
stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches; 
(2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the 
texts  read;  (3)  frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral 
and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text  al- 
ready read;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation; 
(5)  continued  drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences ;  (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns, 
pronominal  adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  condi- 
tional and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About's 
Le  roi  des  montagnes,  Bruno's  Le  tour  de  la  France, 
Daudet's  easier  short  tales,  La  Bedolliere's  La  Mere 
Michel  et  son  chat,  Erckmann-Chatrian's  stories, 
Foa's  Contes  biographiques  and  Le  petit  Robinson 
de  Paris,  Foncin's  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and 
Martin's  La  poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon,  Legouve  and  Labiche's  La  cigale  chez  les 
fourmis,  Malot's  Sans  famille,  Mairet's  La  tache  du 
petit  Pierre,  Merimee's  Colomba,  extracts  from 
Michelet,  Sarcey's  Le  siege  de  Paris,  Verne's  stories. 

Maximum  Requirement  (if  offered  as  the  second 
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language).  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  prepara- 
tion should  include,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  re- 
quirement, one  full  year  of  four  or  five  hours  a 
week. 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise  the  reading 
of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form ;  constant 
practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or 
reproductions  from  memcry  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of 
moderate  completeness ;  writing  from  dictation.  At 
the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry, 
to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax 
than  is  expected  in  the  preceding  courses. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About's  stories,  Augier  and 
Sandeau's  Le  gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Beranger's 
poems,  Corneille's  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  Coppee's 
poems,  Daudet's  La  Belle-Nivemaise,  La  Brete's 
M on  oncle  et  mon  cure,  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters, 
Hugo's  Hernani  and  La  chute,  Labiche's  plays, 
Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande,  Mignet's  historical  writ- 
ings, Moliere's  Uavare  and  Le  bourgeois  gentil- 
liomme,  Bacine's  Athalie,  Andromaque,  and  Esther, 
George  Sand's  plays  and  stories,  Sandeau's  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Siegliere,  Scribe's  plays,  Thierry's 
Recits  des  temps  merovingiens,  Thier's  L' 'expedition 
de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Vigny's  La  canne  de  jonc. 
Voltaire's  historical  writings.    (*) 

(*) These  texts  are  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 
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GERMAN 

Minimum  Kequirement  (if  offered  as  the  third 
language).  The  preparation  should  cover  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years,  with  four  or  five  recitations  a 
week. 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 

(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy   colloquial   sentences; 

(3)  drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on 
the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  be- 
long to  the  language  of  e  very-day  life,  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs;  also  on  the  use  of  the  more  common  preposi- 
tions, the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and 
the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  words; 

(4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but 
also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of 
from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a 
reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into 
German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the 
English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of 
sentences  previously  read. 

Second  Year:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  150  to 
200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories 
and  plays;  (2)  accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in 
the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations  on 
the  matter  read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduc- 
tion, sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  the 
substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages;  (3) 
continued  drill  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to 
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use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  cor- 
rectly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  these  courses  can  be  selected 
from  the  following  list:  Andersen's  Mdrchen  and 
Bilderbuch  oline  Bilder;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien; 
Baumbach's  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn; 
Gerstacker's  Germelshausen;  Heyse's  UArrabbiata, 
Das  Mddchen  von  Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende; 
Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  braune 
Erica;  Leander's  Trdumereien  and  Kleine  Geschicht- 
en;  Seidel's  Mar  chert;  Stokl's  Unter  dem  Christ- 
baum;  Storm's  Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der 
Tonne;    Zschokke's  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act 
plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it 
is  advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among 
shorter  plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps:  Bene- 
dix's  Der  Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Giinstige 
Vorzeichen;  Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersilcMig ;  Wich- 
ert's  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss 
heiraten.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  not 
more  than  one  of  these  plays  be  read.  The  narra- 
tive style  should  predominate.  A  good  selection  of 
reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be  Ander- 
sen's M'drchen  or  Bilderbuch,  or  Leander's  Trdum- 
ereien, to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After  that, 
such  a  story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz;  or  Der  Zerbrochene 
Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  or  Immensee; 
next  a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel; 
lastly  Der  Prozess. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  years  of  study  the  pupil 
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should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if 
called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose, 
help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  construc- 
tion; to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences 
taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based 
on  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  the  grammar,  as  denned  above. 

Maximum  Requirement  (if  offered  as  the  second 
language). 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  preparation  should 
include,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirement, 
one  full  year  of  four  or  five  hours  per  week. 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise  the  reading 
of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions 
of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the 
less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases, 
auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive), 
and  likewise  on  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  this  year  can  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner- 
Eschenbaeh's  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein; 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der 
Deutschen  Vergangenheit, — for  example,  Karl  der 
Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzzugen,  Dohtor  Luther,  Aus 
dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen;  Eouque's  Un- 
dine; Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie;  Heine's  poems  and 
Reisebilder;    Hoffmann's  Histoi'ische  Erzdhlungen; 
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Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Meyer's  Gustav 
Adolf s  Page;  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar  ;  Kiehl's 
Novellen, — for  example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch 
der  Schbnheit,  Der  Stumme  Ratsherr,  Das  Spiel- 
mannhind;  Rosegger's  Waldheimat;  Schiller's  Der 
Nejfe  als  Onhel,  Der  Geisterseher ',  Wilhelm  Tell, 
Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  von  der  GlocJce, 
Balladen;  SchefTel's  Der  Trompeter  von  SaJckingen; 
Uhland's  poems ;   Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut. 

At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so 
far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of 
classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied.   (*) 

CHEMISTRY 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  five  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text- book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  Not  'ess  than  two 
out  of  the  five  recitations  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  tests   and  experiments   performed   by  the 

(*)  These  requirements,  as  well  as  those  in  French,  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association. 
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students  individually  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  (f )  Every  candidate  must  present  at  the 
time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in  chem- 
istry a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's  own 
language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exercises, 
the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exercise 
being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be  well- 
ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher, 
certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
student's  work. 

PHYSICS 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  stand- 
ard text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  The  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2) 
The  natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classifi- 
cation. Eor  further  details  see  Document  No.  20  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already 
referred  to. 

(t)  In  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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ADMISSION    TO    THE   SUB-FRESHMAN 
CLASS 

English:     Same  as  for  freshman  class. 
History :     Any  one  of  the  fours  groups  a,  b,  c,  d. 
Latin:     Grammar,  Composition,  Caesar:  four  books. 
French  or  German:     At  least  one  full  year's  course. 
Mathematics:     Algebra  through   quadratics. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  be  candidates  for 
degrees  may,  under  some  circumstances,  offer  other 
subjects  for  entrance  than  those  outlined  above.  Such 
students  will  need  to  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  President  and  take  examinations  or  present  certifi- 
cates as  required. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore,  junior 
or  senior  class  upon  presentation  of  certificates  from 
other  colleges  of  recognized  standing  or  upon  examina- 
tion. No  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  less 
than  one  year  of  residence  work. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

All  students  must  take  examinations  for  entrance  or 
else  present  certificates  from  schools  accredited  by  the 
Institute,  or  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present- 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  stu- 
dent freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in 
accord  with  her  natural  tendencies '  and  previous 
preparation,  and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in 
the  chosen  line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen 
course,  a  student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  train- 
ing with  a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  pre- 
pared for  any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to 
pursue  after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To 
this  end  a  form  of  the  so-called  "group  system"  has 
been  adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses:  A,  English; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and  Physics; 
F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  com- 
plete sixty  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one 
of  the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor 
less  than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student 
without  special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may 
be  taken  under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for 
the  degree.  All  students  taking  less  than  ten  hours 
a  week  will  be  ranked  as  specials.  Although  there 
are  two  or  three  slight  exceptions,  each  course  con- 
tains thirty    hours    of  required    work,    twenty-four 
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hours  of  limited  elective  work,  and  six  hours  of  free 
elective  work.  The  thirty  hours  of  required  work 
are  distributed  as  follows: 

Fifteen  hours  in  the  freshman  year,  nine  hours 
in  the  sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the  junior  year, 
and  three  hours  in  the  senior  year.  The  twenty- 
four  hours  of  limited  elective  work  consist  of  groups 
of  several  courses  from  which  a  selection  may  be 
made,  and  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Six  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  nine  hours  in 
the  junior  year,  and  nine  hours  in  the  senior  year. 
The  six  hours  of  free  elective  work  are  distributed 
so  that  there  are  three  hours  in  the  junior  and  three 
in  the  senior  year. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  on  pages  34-52. 

In  junior  and  senior  courses  when  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  the  student  may 
take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year,  and  courses  marked  senior 
elective  in  the  senior  year. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Continued 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  on  pages  34-52. 

In  junior  and  senior  courses  when  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  the  student 
may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year,  and  courses  marked 
senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 


COURSE  D 

History  and 
Economics 

5 
o 

COURSE  E 

Mathematics  and 
Physics 

g 

s 
c 

COURSE  F 
Science 

M2 

- 

O 

w 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
French  III  or ) 
German  III     j 
Latin  I  or           ) 
Mathematics  I  j 
Science  (Biology  I) 
Hygiene  I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 
1 

freshman 
English  I 
History  I 
French  III  or) 
German  III    j 

Mathematics  I 

Science  (Biology  I) 
Hygiene  I                          \ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
French  II  j  or » 
German  III    J 

Mathematics  I 

Chemistry  I  or  II 
Hygiene  I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
1 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  H 
History  II 

French  IV    ) 

or         y 

German  IV) 

Any  Language 

Chemistry  I  or  II  or) 
Mathematics  II         j 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Mathematics  II 

Physics  I  or  II 

French  IV  or  ) 
German  IV     j" 

History  11  or           -\ 
Chemistry  I  or 
German  1  or  II  or  f 
French  I  or  II         J 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Chemistry  II  or ) 
Biology  11            j" 
French  IV  or) 
German  IV     j 
German  I  or  II  or") 
French  I  or  II  or   > 
History  II              J 

Mathematics  II  or ) 
A  Second  Science  j 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
History  or    ) 
Economics  j 

Any  Language 

English  or) 
Science       j 

Free  Elective 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
Mathematics  or) 
Physics                j" 

Any  Language 

English  or  ") 
History  or  v 
Science        J 

Free  Elective 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
German  or ) 
French        j 

Science 

English  or     -\ 
History  or     f 
Science  or      [ 
Philosophy  J 

Free  Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
History  or     \ 
Economics    j 

Any  Language 

English  or  ") 
Science  or    y 
Philosophy  j 

Free  Elective 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
Physics  or       ) 
Mathematics  j 

Any  Language 

English  or     "\ 
History  or      [ 
Science  or       f 
Philosophy   J 
Free  Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
Science 

Any  Language 

English  or     ^ 
History  or     [ 
Science  or      [ 
Philosophy  J 
Free  Elective 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES* 


PHILOSOPHY 

President  Benedict. 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required 
for  junior  work  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a 
solution  of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical 
ethical  theories. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required 
for  junior  work  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy.  This  course  aims  to  trace  the  move- 
ments of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the 
Greeks  and  going  through  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required 
for  senior  work  in  all  courses. 

*For  preparatory  and  special  courses  see  pages  57  and  58. 
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IV.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  course  III,  which  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required 
for  senior  work  in  all  courses. 

V.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Theory. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  central  philosophical  problems,  of  the 
main  theories  for  their  solution,  and  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  present  day  philosophic  thought. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior  elec- 
tive. 

VI.  Logic.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of 
the  psychological  facts  of  the  thought  processes  and 
shows  their  forms  of  working  as  treated  in  both  de- 
ductive and  inductive  logic. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  ^Esthetics.  This  course  comprises  a 
study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience and  of  the  theories  regarding  the  objective 
grounds  of  aesthetic  appeal. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  History  op  Education.  This  course 
comprises  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional ideals  and  educational  forces  and  institutions 
throughout  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  McBryde. 

I.  (a)  Advanced  rhetoric  and  composition  and 
studies  in  structure  and  style,  followed  by  a  study  of 
Maeaulay,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

(b)     Tennyson — Minor    poems     and     Idylls 
of  the  King. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 
Required  in  the  freshman  class  in  all  courses. 
II.     (a)     Nineteenth  Century  Romanticism — 
(Given  in  1906-1907).     Alternating  with 

(b)     Tennyson  and  Browning — A  compara- 
tive study  (1907-1908). 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Required  in  the  sophomore  class  in  all  courses. 

III.  (a)     The    Essay. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  semester.    Junior  elective. 

(b)     The    Novel. 
Two  hours    a    week.     Second    semester.     Junior 
elective. 

IV.  The  Development  of  the  Drama;  the 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare ;  selected  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

V.  The  Development  of  the  Epic;  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

VI.  (a)  Anglo-Saxon,  Grammar  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  semester.    Senior  elective. 
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(&)      Chaucer.     A  thorough  study  of  the 
Prologue  and  of  several  of  the  Tales. 

Two    hours   a   week.     Second   semester.     Senior 
elective. 

VII.  (a)     History    of    the    English    Lan- 
guage. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  semester.    Senior  elective, 
(b)     Advanced   Grammar   and   Syntax. 
Two    hours    a    weelc.     Second    semester.     Senior 
elective. 

VIII.  Literary  Study    of  the    Bible.     Old 
Testament  History. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Junior 
and  senior  elective. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Peofessoe  Humpheets. 
FRENCH 

I.  Super's  Reader;  Joynes,  Contes  de  fees;  Be- 
dolliere's  La  Mere  Michel  et  son  chat;  Edgren's 
Grammar;    Exercises  and  dictation. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Daudet,  Trois  contes  choisis;  Sand,  La  mare 
au  Diable;  Maupassant,  Huit  contes  choisis;  Dau- 
det,  La  Belle-Nivernaise;  Lamartine,  Graziella; 
Exercices  d'  orthographe  et  de  syntaxe;  Grandgent's 
Composition;    Edgren's  Grammar. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
the  sophomore  year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have 
offered  French  as  the  third  language  for  entrance. 
Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective  in  courses  A, 
C}  D,  E,  F. 

III.  Rostand,  Les  romanesques;  Loti,  Pecheur 
d'Islande;  Racine,  Esther;  Moliere,  L'avare;  Corneille, 
Le  Cid;  Fortier,  Sept  grands  auteurs  du  XIX e  siecle; 
Advanced  sight  translation  and  advanced  grammar 
work  continued. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as 
a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  or  senior 
elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
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IV.  Kacine,  Andromaque,  Athalie;  Corneille, 
Polyeucte,  Cinna;  La  Bruyere,  Les  caracteres; 
Moliere,  Les  femmes  savantes_,  Le  medecin  malgre 
lui;  Morceaux  choisis  de  classiques  frangais  (poetes 
et  prosateurs),  Histoire  de  la  litter ature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
courses  A,  C,  D,  F,  F. 

V.  Nineteenth  century  romanticism. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Junior  elective. 

VI.  Old  French,  grammar  and  literature. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Senior  elective. 

GERMAN 

I.  Andersen,  Bilderouch  ohne  Bilder;  Zschokke, 
Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  Baumbach,  Waldnovellen; 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  WesselhofTt's  Com- 
position. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  courses  A,  0,  D,  F,  F. 

II.  Wichert,  Als  verlobte  empfehlen  sich;  Bene- 
dix,  Die  Hochzeitsreise;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell? 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke;  Heine,  Die  Harzreise; 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Wesselhofft's  Com- 
position;   Conversation  and  sight  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.    Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.     Sopho- 
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more,  junior,  and  senior  elective  in  courses  A}  C,  D, 
E,F. 

III.  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller. 
Maria  Stuart  (Miiller- Wenckebach)  ;  Goethe,  Herr- 
mann und  Dorothea;  Grillparzer,  Der  Traum  ein 
Leben;  Sudermann,  Johannes;  Advanced  sight 
translation,  grammar  work,  and  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the 
junior  year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  Ger- 
man as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and 
senior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IV.  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  Faust,  Egmont;  Lessing, 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti;  Schiller,  Balla- 
den,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Poems  (Har- 
ris) ;  Wenckebach,  Meisterwerke  des  Mittelalters ; 
Scherer,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litter  atur ; 
Deutsche  Heldensagen  und  Mythologie;  Parallel 
reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

V.  German  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Romantic  School. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Junior  elective. 

VI.  Middle  High  German.  Historical  German 
grammar. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Senior  elective. 
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ANCIENT   LANGUAGES 

Associate  Professor  Moses. 

LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition) ;  Rome 
and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith;  Horace,  Selections  from 
Odes  and  Epodes;  MackaiPs  Latin  literature;  Latin 
writing,  exercises  based  mainly  on  Cicero. 

Four  hours  a  vMek.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Catullus;  Virgil,  Georgics;  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles;  Ovid,  Selections  from  Metamorphoses; 
Tibullus ;     Properties. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  year  of  courses  B  and  C. 

III.  Plautus,  Captivi;  Terence,  Phormio; 
Lucretius  De  Rerum  datura;  MackaiPs  History  of 
Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
junior  year  of  course  C. 

IV.  Pliny,  selected  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial; 
Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola;  Capes,  Early 
Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

V.  Sight  Translation ;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War ; 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  Latin  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior  elec- 
tive. 

GREEK 

I.  Elementary  Greek,  Forman's  First  Greek 
Book;  Essentials  of  Grammar;  Simple  exercises 
in  Composition;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books; 
Sight  Reading  from  the  'New  Testament. 

Four  hours  a  meek.    One  year. 

II.  Lysias,  Selected  Orations;  Plato,  Apology 
and  Orito;  Prose  Composition;  History  of  Greek 
Literature. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  This  course  or 
course  III  required  in  sophomore  year  of  course  C. 

III.  Demosthenes,  Three  Philippics ;  Plato,  Phcedo. 
Three  hours    a  week.     One    year.     Required   in 

sophomore  or  junior  year  of  course  C. 

IV.  Greek  Drama;  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris; 
Sophocles,  (Edipus  Tyrannus;  iEschylus,  Prometheus 
Bound;    Aristophanes,  Frogs;    Aristotle,  Poetics. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year  (1906-7 ).  Junior 
or  senior  elective. 

V.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Trag- 
edy; iEschylus,  Agamemnon;  Sophocles,  CEdipus 
Coloneus  and  Antigone;  Euripides,  Uippolytus. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year  (1907-8).  Junior 
or  senior  elective. 

VI.  Thucydides,  Sicilian  Expedition;  Herodotus, 
Persian  War. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester  (1906-7). 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  Prose   Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  Greek  Life;  History  of  Greek  Art. 
Text  book  and  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester  (1906-7). 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

I.  General  History.  (Through  the  Kenais- 
sance  and  Eeformation.)  This  course  comprises, 
first,  a  rapid  review  of  Greek  and  Koman  history  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  generalize  and 
grasp  movements  in  history;  second,  it  covers  the 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  renaissance  and 
reformation. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 
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II.  Modern  European  History.  This  course 
covers  the  period  from  the  renaissance  to  the  present 
time.     It  presupposes  course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  year  of  course  D.  Sophomore  elective  for 
other  courses. 

III.  English  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

IV.  Advanced  American  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

V.  History  of  Rome. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  History  of  Greece. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Civil  Government. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  elec- 
tive. 

VIII.  Principles  of  Economics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Associate  Professor  Patteson. 


(a)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

(b)  College  Algebra. 

(c)  Plane  Trigonometry. 
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Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
freshman  work  of  courses  E  and  F. 

II.  (a)     Elementary  course  in  Analytic  Geome- 

try. 
(b)     Elementary  course  in  Calculus. 
Three    hours    a  week.     One  year.     Required    in 
sophomore  work  of  courses  E  and  F. 

III.  (a)     Advanced  course  in  Calculus. 
(b)     Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

IV.  Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Berkeley. 

I.  Elementary  Physics.  Laws  and  Properties 
of  Matter,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  Magnetism  and 
Electricity. 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

(b)  Laboratory. 

Two   and   a  half  hours  a   week.     One  year 
Required  in  sophomore  year  of  course  E. 

II.  Mechanics.  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat  and 
Light. 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

(b)  Laboratory. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Berkeley. 

I.  General  Chemistry.  Intended  primarily  for 
those  beginning  the  study  of  chemistry.  The  object 
of  this  course  is,  first,  to  furnish  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  relationships  of  chemical  elements 
and  compounds;  and  secondly,  to  teach  the  principles 
and  laws  that  distinguish  chemistry  from  other  sciences. 
While  reference  is  made  on  all  occasions  to  application 
of  knowledge  acquired  in  this  class  to  practical  prob- 
lems, especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  underlying  principles  of  chemistry  as  an 
indispensable  precedent  to  its  rational  application  to 
any  problem. 

(a)     Lecture  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

(6)     Laboratory  Course. 

Four  hours  and  a  half  a  week.     One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  worlc  of  course  F. 

Sophomore  elective  in  courses  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E. 

II.     Qualitative  Analysis. 

(a)     Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

(&)     Laboratory  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Sophomore  elective  in  course  F. 
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III.  Quantitative  Analysis  (gravimetric). 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

(b)  Laboratory  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 
Junior  elective. 

IV.  Gravimetric  and  Volumetric. 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

(b)  Laboratory  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 
Junior  elective. 

V.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

(b)  Laboratory   Course. 

Three  hours  a  w&ek.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  experience 
in  the  examination  of  air,  foodstuffs,  waters  and  medic- 
inal preparations  with  especial  reference  to  the  de- 
tection of  impurities  and  adulterations  in  these. 

VI.  Inclusive  Chemistry. 

Lecture  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  applications  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  Inorganic  Preparations. 

Laboratory  Course.     In  this  course  a  large  number 
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of  inorganic  chemical  salts  will  be  prepared,  purified, 
and  to  some  extent  analyzed. 

Five  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VIII.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physi- 
cal Chemistry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  application  of  physical  theories  and  processes 
to  the  solution  of  chemical  problems,  and  to  set  forth 
the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  secured 
through  the  application  of  such  theories  and  processes. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

(a)     Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

(o)     Laboratory  Course. 

IX.  Historical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 
Lecture  Course.     This  course  is  meant  to  present 

a  connected  history  of  the  development  and 
knowledge  of  what  are  now  recognized  as  the  most 
important  chemical  and  physico-chemical  theories, 
and  to  point  out  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  science 
of  chemistry. 

Five  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Senior  elective. 

X.  Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds. 

Laboratory  Course.  This  course  will  furnish  ex- 
perience in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  organic 
compounds  and  in  the  use  of  the  means  employed  to 
purify  them. 
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GEOLOGY 

Professor  Berkeley. 

I.  General  Geology.  This  course  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology,  treating  it 
from  the  dynamical,  structural,  and  historical  points 
of  view. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  course,  occasional  field 
excursions  will  be  made  to  study  geological  phenom- 
ena as  presented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  elec- 
tive. 

Besides  the  class-room  recitations,  each  student 
of  this  course  will  be  expected  to  devote  two  hours 
weekly  to  the  study  of  crystal  models  and  such  speci- 
mens of  the  minerals  themselves  as  may  be  available. 

II.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester 

(b)  Laboratory  Course. 
Two  hours  a  week. 
Senior  elective. 

III.  Determinative  Mineralogy. 
Laboratory  Course.     In  the  first  part  of  courses  I 

and  II  will  be  discussed  the  crystallography  and 
physical  properties  of  minerals,  also  the  location  in 
which  they  are  found,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their 
geological  occurrence. 

The  course  in  determinative  mineralogy  will  in- 
clude a  further  study  of  the  physical  properties  of 
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minerals,  together  with  the  identification  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens  by  means  of  blowpipe  examina- 
tion. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss  Tucker. 

I.  Elements  of  Biological  Science. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  biology. 
It  includes  a  discussion  of  organs,  tissues,  cells,  proto- 
plasm, physiology  and  embryology,  illustrated  by 
laboratory  work  on  typical  plant  forms  and  one  animal, 
the  frog. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  for  courses  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  E. 

II.  General  Biology.  This  course  treats  of 
biological  principles  through  the  study  of  one  animal, 
the  earth  worm,  and  one  plant,  a  dicotyledon.  It 
contrasts  animal  and  plant  life,  and  is  designed  as 
an  introduction  to  courses  in  botany  and  zoology. 
Freshman  chemistry  is  a  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore 
elective  in  course  F.  Junior  elective  in  courses  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E. 

III.  General  Botany.  Anatomy  and  mor- 
phology, physiology  and  classification  of  main  groups 
of  plants.     Course  II  is  a  prerequisite. 
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Two  hours  a  week  and  laboratory  work.  One 
semester.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

IV.  General  Zoology.  Invertebrates  and  ver- 
tebrates are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ment.    Course  II  is  a  prerequisite. 

Two  hours  a  week  and  laboratory  work.  One 
semester.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

V.  Plant  Morphology. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work.    One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Vertebrate 
Embryology. 

Three  hours  of  class  work  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  Industrial  Biology. 

Principles  of  biology  applied  to  farming  and  garden- 
ing. This  includes  a  study  of  common  plant  diseases, 
soil  bacteria,  and  fertilizers. 

Two  lectures  a  week  and  practical  work.     One  year. 

Senior  elective. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Professor  Harley. 

I.  Hygiene.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of 
the  hygiene  of  diet,  exercise  and  sleep,  and  of  sanita- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  the  transmission  of 
diseases. 
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One  hour  a  week.     One   year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  of  all  courses. 

II.  Advanced  Physiology.  This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  human  physiology  and  lectures  on 
practical  nursing. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Young. 

HISTORICAL  AND   THEORETICAL   COURSES. 

I.  A  preparatory  course  in  the  theory  of  music, 
including  notation,  rhythm,  scales  and  signatures, 
intervals,  and  the  fundamental  triads.  Ear  train- 
ing and  key-board  exercises. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

II.  Harmony.  Chord  formation,  simple  part 
writing  from  figured  basses,  harmonizing  of  melo- 
dies, dissonances,  cadences,  sequences,  and  modula- 
tion.     Key-board  exercises. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  all  who 
have  completed  course  I,  or  who  have  taken  an 
equivalent  amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective, 
when  accompanied  by  such  practical  work  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  director. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony.  Passing  notes,  suspen- 
sions, appoggiaturas,  etc.,  and  analysis  of  compositions. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester.     Open  only  to 
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those  who  have  completed  course  II.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive when  accompanied  by  such  practical  work  as 
is  prescribed  by  the  director. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  when  accompanied 
by  such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  by  the  director. 

V.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients, 
the  Greek  modes,  early  church  music,  the  rise  of 
polyphony,  and  general  history  up  to  the  period  of 
the  great  masters. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  History  of  Music.  Study  of  the  classic, 
romantic,  and  modern  schools  of  composition;  his- 
tory of  instruments,  and  the  lives  of  the  great  com- 
posers, with  practical  illustrations  from  their  works. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  course  V.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  courses  V  and  VI.  These 
courses  are  offered  as  a  preparation  for  the  intelli- 
gent hearing  and  appreciation  of  music. 

Practical  Courses. 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  courses  II, 
III,  and  IV. 
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Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modern 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the 
importance  of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music 
and  to  impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of 
the  best  literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control 
of  the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises, 
songs  by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered: 

(a)  For    students    who   have    had    no    previous 

training. 

(b)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read 

at  sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 
Kecitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department,    also  by    visiting    artists  of 
repute. 

ART 

Professor  de  Launay. 
Historical  Courses. 

I.  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  and  Classical 
Nations.  This  course  covers  primitive  art,  the  art 
of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
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Persians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese, 
the  Greeks,,  and  the  Romans. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modern  Ajbt.  *  This  course 
covers  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  renaissance  and 
European  art  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth   centuries. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

Special  courses  covering  limited  periods  treated 
briefly  in  the  above  courses  may  be  given  if  desired. 

Practical  Courses. 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree but  are  open  to  all  students. 

III.  Elementary  drawing  from  geometrical  solids 
and  simple  casts. 

IV.  Study  of  perspective,  shades  and  shadows. 

V.  Ereehand  drawing  from  casts  and  still  life. 
Four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

VI.  Drawing  from  casts  (ornaments  and  an- 
tiques), and  still  life.  Painting  from  casts  and  still 
life. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  course  III 
or  an  equivalent. 

Special  courses  in  drawing  and  painting  from  life 
and  in  china  painting,  pen  and  ink  work,  pyrography, 
and  wood  carving  may  be  given    if  desired. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss  Chapman. 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree but  are  open  to  all  special  students. 

1(a).     Study  of  Food. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  food  principles, 
of  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  of  the  buying 
of  food  and  of  the  planning  of  menus.  It  includes 
practical  cooking  and  serving  of  meals,  marketing 
and  cleaning. 

Lectures.    One  hour  a  week.    One  year. 

Practice  work.     Three  hours  a  week.    One  year. 

1(b).     Study  of  Food.  (Advanced.) 

This  course  applies  the  principles  established  in 
course  1(a).  It  takes  up  (a)  advanced  cookery,  preser- 
vation of  foods,  economy  of  food,  and  the  relative  digest- 
ibility of  foods;  (b)  the  production  and  composition  of 
food  materials,  the  manufacture,  methods  of  preserva- 
tion, adulterations  and  substitutions;  (c)  the  study  of 
the  properties  of  the  more  important  food  principles, 
including  starches,  sugars,  proteids,  fats,  water  and 
mineral  salts;  also  the  changes  taking  place  in  manipu- 
lation, in  fermentation,  in  digestion  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

Course  1(a)  is  a  prerequisite. 

II.     Study  of  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  clothing  from 
the  hygienic,  the  economic  and  the  aesthetic  stand- 
points; it  considers  clothes  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  to  purpose,  climate,,  occupation,  etc. ;  it  con- 
siders the  planning  of  wardrobes,  the  making,  care 
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and  cost  of  clothes;  it  includes  a  study  of  textiles 
and  a  historical  study  of  dress.  There  is  practical 
work  in  sewing. 

Lectures.     One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 

III.  Study  of  Shelter. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  home;  a  study  of  the  home  from 
the  points  of  view  of  health,  economy,  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  of  fitness,  durability,  simplicity  and 
art.  The  practice  work  includes  drawing  plans  of  homes 
and  making  designs  for  furniture. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  year. 

IV.  Study  of  Household  Management. 
This  course  comprises   a  study  of  the  historical 

development  of  the  family,  of  the  division  of  in- 
come including  the  cost  of  living,  of  dietaries,  of 
social  duties,  and  of  emergencies.  The  practice 
work  consists  of  keeping  accounts,  of  buying,  of 
working  out  simple  dietary  meals,  and  of  cooking. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  year. 

PREPARATORY   COURSES 

Preparatory  courses  will  be  given  as  follows : — 
English. 

American  and  English  Classics. 
Rhetoric  and  composition. 

Eeench. 

Beginning  French. 
Second  year  of  French. 
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German. 

Beginning  German. 
Second  year  of  German. 

Latin. 

Cicero  and  prose  composition. 
Virgil. 

Greek. 

Beginning  Greek. 

History. 

English  history. 

Mediaeval  and  modern  history 

Mathematics. 
Algebra, 
Plane  geometry. 

Science. 

Beginning  physics. 
Beginning  chemistry. 

Elements  of  biology,   including  botany   and 
zoology. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  may  take  special  courses  in  music,  art, 
or  domestic  science.  They  may  take  also  special 
courses  in  any  subjects  which  they  are  prepared  to 
take,  provided  they  have  the  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  they  wish  to  work  and 
of  the  President  of  the  school. 

Every  student  must  take  at  least  three  academic 
subjects. 
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EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Board,   room,   laundry,   infirmary   charges $300.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  including  use  of  instru- 
ment for  practice 75.00 

Extra  charge  for  single  room  or  for  share  in  suite ....     50.00 

LIVERY    CHARGES 

Riding  horse  for  any  part  of  afternoon,  up  to  half  day  1.00 

Horse  and  buggy  for  the  same  time 1.50 

Double  team  for  the  same  time 2.00 

Riding  horse  three  times  a  week  on  specific  days,  for 

an  afternoon  for  month 6.00 

Horse  and  buggy  with  same  conditions 7.00 

Books,  music,  stationery,  drags,  etc.,  are  charged 
for  at  the  regular  rates. 

Students  are  charged  for  guests,  other  than  members 
of  their  immediate  families,  who  take  meals  or  remain 
over  night  at  the  Institute. 

Bills  for  the  year  are  to  be  paid  in  equal  parts  at  the 
beginning  of  each  half  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  scholarship  affording  free  tuition  (which  does  not 
include  the  charge  of  $300.00  for  board,  room,  laundry 
and  infirmary  fee)  has  been  established  for  each  con- 
gressional district  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Students 
may  be  recognized  as  candidates  only  when  actually 
residents  of  the  district  from  which  they  desire  to  be 
appointed  during  at  least  one  year  next  preceding  their 
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admission  to  the  Institute.  These  scholarships  are 
bestowed  under  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  and  are  open  only  to 
applicants  who  are  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class 
without  conditions.  One  scholarship,  also  paying 
tuition,  is  offered  to  those  applying  from  any  of  the 
southern  states. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  only, 
but  may  be  held  a  second  year  if  the  student  maintains  a 
sufficiently  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

The  examinations  for  the  scholarships  for  1907-08 
will  be  held  June  13th  and  14th  in  each  district  at  a 
point  most  convenient  for  the  applicants.  Examina- 
tions will  cover  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  catalogue 
as  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  Speci- 
men examination  questions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Application  for  examinations  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  before  June  1st. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Notice  of  place  and  time  of  examination  will  be  sent 
to  each  applicant. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent  with 
the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all 
places  not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  faculty. 


HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  student  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  train- 
ing and  wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and 
has  charge  of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students 
are  required  to  take  physical  examinations  upon  en- 
tering the  school  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  for  much  out  of  door  life, 
the  exceptionally  fine  climate,  the  water  supply  which 
comes  from  deep  artesian  wells,  students  keep  uniform- 
ly well  and  many  students  who  could  not  take  college 
courses  in  places  more  confining  or  of  more  rigorous 
climate,  can  work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  school  emphasizes  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them  exempli- 
fied in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises  are  held 
which  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Eeligious  services  are  held  every  Sunday  except  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month,  when  students  may  attend 
churches  in  Amherst  or  Lynchburg.  The  services  are  in 
charge  of  visiting  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions. During  the  first  term  the  following  clergymen 
have  held  services  at  the  school  once  or  oftener: 

Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray,  Amherst,  Va. 

Eeverend  W.  Dudley  Powers,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eeverend  James  M.  Owens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eeverend  John  J.  Lloyd,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eeverend  George  H.  Eay,  Amherst,  Va. 

Eeverend  F.  E.  Lee,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Doctor  W.  B.  Forrest,  University  of  Virginia. 

Reverend  J.  R.  Owen,  Amherst,  Va. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  and  is  engaged  in  practical 
work. 

A  Bible  Class  which  meets  every  Sunday  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Professor  of  English. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  serv- 
ices, Sunday  services  and  the  Bible  Class. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  school  to  have  each  year  a 
series  of  lectures  and  concerts  which  shall  be  of  un- 
doubted merit.  During  the  first  term  the  following 
have  been  given: 

Reverend  J.  Cleveland  Hall  has  given  lectures  on 
"The  Guises"  and  "Madame  de  Rambouillet." 

Professor  Charles  W.  Kent  lectured  on  Lee  on  the 
centenary  of  his  birth. 

Professor  Bishop,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  lec- 
tured on  "Greek  Comedy." 

The  Schubert  String  Quartette,  of  Boston,  has  given 
a  concert  at  the  school. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  flag  station  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg 
(see  map).  By  a  schedule  of  January  7th,  1907, 
trains  stop  at  Sweet  Briar  as  follows: 

South  bound — 1.24  p.  m.  (leaves  Washington  7.00 
a.  m.) 

South  bound — 8.07  a.  m.  (leaves  Charlottesville  6.00 
a.  m.) 
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North  bound — 10.23  a.  m.  (leases  Lynchburg  9.38 
a.  m.) 

North  bound — 2.12  p.  m.  (leaves  Lynchburg  1.40 
p.  m.) 

North  bound — 7.50  p.  m.  (leaves  Lynchburg  7.15 
p.  m.) 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  school 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  These  are  trains  arriving  at  8.07  a.  m., 
10.23  a.  m.  and  2.12  p.  m.  Persons  expecting  to  ar- 
rive or  depart  on  the  other  trains  will  need  to  send  word 
to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  school  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Telegrams  sent  after  six  o'clock  at  night  should  be 
sent  to  Lynchburg  with  the  request  that  they  be  tele- 
phoned to  the  school. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels  and 
an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  initials  or  names.  Laundry  books 
containing  laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  school. 

REGISTRATION 

Those  intending  to  enter  in  the  fall  of  1907  should 
register  as  early  as  possible,  as  rooms  will  be  assigned 
by  the  President,  giving  preference  for  the  best  rooms 
in  order  of  registration. 

Eegistration  blanks  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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STUDENTS 

Antrim,  Loulie  W Charlottesville,    Va. 

Booth,  Alma  W Petersburg,  Va. 

Brockett,  Helen  Paxton High  Point,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Mary  Louise Amherst,  Va. 

Campbell,  Addie  F Amherst,  Va. 

Cleland,  Julia Lynchburg,  Va. 

Couper,  Marjorie Norfolk,  Va. 

Cumnock,  Annie  W Anderson,  S.  C. 

Cunningham,  Jane Amherst,  Va. 

Dearborn,  Nell  T Dearborn,  Va. 

Dearborn,  Marion  H Dearborn,  Va. 

Eaglesfield,   Margaret Indianapolis,  Ind. 

East,    Elkanah Norfolk,  Va. 

Garland,  Lucie  Ellis Amherst,  Va. 

Gray,  Ellen  Douglas Amherst,  Va. 

Griffin,   Eugenia  W. Salem,  Va. 

Harris,  Jean  Overton Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Harrison,  Fannie  Ellis. Amherst,  Va. 

Haynie,  Ellen  R Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Henry,   Aylette  Buckner Tazewell,  Va. 

Hirst,  Eloise Purcellville,  Va. 

Hobson,  Pattie  Lois Belona,  Va. 

Hooper,  Louise  Maclaine Franklin,  Va. 

Hurt,  Virginia Blackstone,  Va. 

Hutter,  Claudine Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jackson,  Bessie  M Richmond,  Va. 

Jones,  Gertrude  Page Savannah,  Ga. 

Kyle,  Mary  Ruth Snowden,  Va. 

Larkins,   Ina   Eloise Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd,  Lilian  Selden Lynchburg,  Va. 

Murrell,  Francis  Payne Lynchburg,  Va. 

Parrish,  Elsie  F Richmond,  Va. 

Parrish,  Mary  Steele Richmond,  Va. 

Perkins,  Grace  H Richmond,  Va. 

Potts,  Margaret  A Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
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Powell,  Annie  M Wytheville,  Va. 

Powers,  Dudley Flint,  Mich. 

Ragland,   Lavinia  C Radford,  Va. 

Rodes,  Ella  Ambler Amherst,  Va. 

Royall,  Anne  Keith Richmond,  Va. 

Sehockey,  Adelaide Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Schulte,  Helen  L.  Fargo South  Orange.  X.  J. 

Scott,  Anne  Elizabeth Amherst,  Va. 

Scott,  Mary  Everett Amherst,  Va. 

Shirey,  Eveline Blueneld,   W.   Va. 

Stanley,    Edith Lynchburg,   Va. 

Turlington,   M.   Louise Fair  Oaks,  Va. 

Waddey,  Margaret  Burnett Richmond,  Va. 

Wailes,   Sadie   Preston Elsie,  Va. 

Wenar,  Edith  L Dallas,  Texas. 

Williams,  Evelyn  T Independence,  Mo. 

Wood,  Eva  Cleveland Amherst,  Va. 
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